
























Cincinnati, Avueust, 1891. 


DA CAPO.* 


She sat at the old piano; 
Her fingers, thin and pale, 
Ran over the yellow keyboard, 
The chords of the minor scale. 





Her hands were withered and shrunken, 
Her form with age was bent; 

They seemed twin spirits in look and tone 
Herself and the instrument; 


For the instrument, quaint and olden, 
With its single tremulent strings, 

Was little more than a spirit, 
And its tone seemed a whirr of wings. 


And she, the keen chisel of sorrow 
And the cruel burin of care 

Had cut in her dear old features 
Deep furrows here and there, 


Till all that was gross and earthly 

Had been chipped and smoothed away, 
And disclosed the patient angel 

Behind its thin mask of clay. 


She paused; and with upturned features 
And reminiscent eyes 

Was translated in one brief moment 
Back to young life’s paradise, 


And the lovely spirit of childhood, 
So trusting and pure and sweet, 
Came back and glorified her 
From beaming forehead to feet. 


Then she swept the keys, and the music 
Of vanished years leaped out ; 

Each note was a patter of merry feet 
And a gleeful, childish shout. 


And the fingers, dimpled and rosy, 
Tripped o’er the enchanted keys, 

And the music was fresh as young laughter 
Or the warble of birds in the trees. 


No strain from the old tone-masters, 
No burst of harmony grand, 
Sprang from the old piano 
At the touch of that magic hand, 


But the simple airs of her girlhood 
Rippled in melody sweet, 

As in days when the skies. were all sunshine 
And the hours were as happy as fleet. 


And sparkled the light that vanished 
From eyes long dried of tears, 

And twinkled feet to her music 
That have mouldered in dust for years, 


And as we watched and listened, 
And seemed to our moistened eyes 
Already beyond the portals 
That open toward the skies. 


*A poem inspired by the music Mrs. Hiahe piepod on her old piano. 
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Nor seemed it longer a marvel 
That when in the morning gray 

The disciples came to the tomb of the Lord 
To bear the body away, 


They found but his cast-off garment, 
With its odor of aloes and myrrh, 

And the stone rolled away from the open door 
Of an empty sepulcher. 


MUSIC IN LONDON. 


{From Our Regular Correspondent.) 





LONDON, July 8, 1891. 


poe music of the summer is now very nearly at an end. The 

i opera will close on the 25th inst., the last Richter concert will 
be given on the 13th, and nearly all the serial performances 
of the season have already closed. 


THE HANDEL FESTIVAL FIGURES. 


Various explanations have been given in regard to the falling off 
in the figures of the Handel Festival which is now past. Figures, 
of course, do not lie, but, on the other hand, they may sometimes be 
supposed to prove too much. The fact of the matter is, that in 1888 
the attendance was larger than at any other Handel Festival, save 
that of 1883, when the record was topped by a total assemblage of 
87,784 persons. On the other hand, the figures have been as low as 
48,414, and the average is 76,000, Consequently, the 80,796 persons 
who attended the festival of 1891 were considerably above the aver- 
age, and as the receipts from the sale of reserved seats were larger 
than in 1888 the Crystal Palace authorities themselves have nothing 
whatever to complain of. It may be as well to place on record the 
full figures of the present festival. The rehearsal drew only 16,507, 
considerably lower than the average of recent years. ‘‘The Messiah" 
attracted 20,587, also a much smaller audience than usual, which, 
coupled with the fact that ‘‘ The Messiah "’ has indisputably failed to 
attract so large an attendance as before at provincial festivals, and 
even in London at Covent Garden and elsewhere, may not be with- 
out its significance. The selection program drew 21,483 persons, 
rather more than in 1888. This, so far, is satisfactory, for there 
were no special vocal stars engaged this year, and, therefore, the 
large audience must have been drawn chiefly by an interesting pro- 
gram, a compliment which Mr. Manns will no doubt appreciate. 
“Israel in Egypt" drew 22,219, which is rather higher than an aver- 
age audience for the last eight Handel Festivals. The total attend- 
ance was 80,796. This contrasts favorably, for example, with the 
festival of 1877, when the list of artists included Madame Patti, 
Madame Albani, Madame Lemmens, Madame Patey, Messrs. Lloyd, 
Henschel, Foli, and Santley, and only 74,134 people attended. The 
attendance in 1891 has, indeed, only been exceeded six times. It is 
a pity that a few hundreds more did not turn up at “ Israel "’ in order 
to bring the total attendance at the thirteen festivals to over a million. 
The figures now remain at 999,517. 


RICHTER CONCERTS. 


At the Richter concerts have been performed Haydn's “Clock 
Symphony” (by a small orchestra, as Haydn intended) and the 
Third Symphony in F, by the German composer Bruchner, whose 
adulation of Wagner almost exceeded the sublime. Many Richter- 
concert goers have reason to recollect a certain symphony by Mr. 
Bruchner, written some years ago. The Wagnerites obviously recol- 
lected it, for the exodus after each movement soon developed into a 
steady stream from the stalls. Under the circumstances, and con- 
sidering the abstruse nature of the music, it would be absurd to crit- 
icise such a work at first hearing. The programs have also included 
the “‘ Barber of Bagdad "’ Overture, produced a short time since, and 
now repeated by desire, and the Rhine-Maiden scene from the 
“ Rheingold,”’ with Miss Groebl as F/osshi/de, Mrs. Henschel as 
Wellgunde, and Miss Este as Woglinde, Mr. Henschel being the 
Dwarf; Hans Sachs’s monologue, and the duet between the Codd/er 
and £va from the second act of ‘‘ Die Meistersinger"’ (delightfully 
sung by Mr. and Mrs. Henschel); and Wotan’s Farewell from the 
“ Walkiire,”’ sung by Mr. Henschel. 

Mr. Sgambati last month gave a chamber concert, the program of 
which was devoted exclusively to his own music. It opened with the 
Second Pianoforte Quintet, Op. 5. Whether this work was written 
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while Mr. Sgambati was a pupil of Liszt or before he met that distin- 
guished pianist there seems to be some question. The quintet, how- 
ever, has nothing whatever in common with the music of the Abbé, 
and, indeed, shows to a far greater extent the influence of Brahms. 
It was performed a year or two since by Madame Backer-Grindahl 
at the Popular Concerts, and it has also been heard elsewhere. 


Sgambati was heard to far better advantage in a group of pianoforte | 
pieces of a less ambitious character, particularly an i#/ermeszo in a| 
He likewise played a prelude and fugue for | 
pianoforte, written immediately after the quintet, and the Canto | 


study and a (/occata. 


Fermo, which is based on the tune of the hymn of St. John the Bap- 
tist, from which Guido d'Arezzo took the notes w/, re, mi, fa, etc. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


We have the best reason to believe that Sir Arthur Sullivan has 
agreed to compose the next comic opera for the Savoy, and that it 
will be produced as soon as possible after the new year. 
nately, however, Sir Arthur will this time not be associated with Mr. 
W. S. Gilbert, who is bound down to produce his next comic opera 
in partnership with Mr. Alfred Cellier. 
just returned to England, and was present at the dress rehearsal of 
“The Nantch Girl" at the Savoy. He has finished the first act cf 
the new Gilbert opera, which will be produced at the Lyric Theater 
towards the end of the autumn. 

The program for the Hereford Festival is now complete. Hereford 
is essentially an English festival, and the whole of the novelties will 
be from the pens of native composers, while the executants, from the 
principal vocalists down to the band—which will be led by Mr. Car- 
rodus—and to the youngest member of the chorus, will be English 
to an individual. The vocalists engaged are Madame Albani, Miss 
Anna Williams, Miss Hilda Wilson, and Miss Mary Morgan, Messrs. 
Lloyd, Brereton, and Santley. Mr. G. R. Sinclair, formerly of Truro, 
but now of Hereford, will conduct. The committee have also wisely 
decided to sell serial tickets for the festival. 

Madame Patti will officially inaugurate her new private theater at 
Craig-y-Nos castle next month. Mr. Irving had, we believe, hoped 
to take part, but this is now, it is feared, impossible. The guests will 
meet on August 12th, and the festivities will extend over two or three 
days, during which Madame Patti will appear in various acts from 
“Roméo et Juliette,’ ‘‘Martha™ *‘La Traviata,"’ and “‘ Faust.”” Mr. 
Lely will be one of the tenors, but as Romeo and Faust Signor Nico- 
lini will appear. 

M. Rubinstein has now definitely bade farewell to St. Petersburg. 
A week or two ago he took part in a concert given by the Imperial 
Musical Society to raise funds for the enlargement of the local Con- 
servatory. Rubinstein has for many months, and almost for years 
past, declined to appear in public as a pianist, and, indeed, he has 
only recently refused a very large offer to come to England and give 
a series of recitals. It is, therefore, all the more astonishing that 
solely for the benefit of an institution, where he apparently has been 
scurvily treated, he played Beethoven's Concerto in G, and while he 
was in the vein for it, sat down and gave a somewhat lengthy selec- 
tion of smaller works by way of encores. M. Rubinstein has recently 
received the Cross of St. Andrew from the Czar. During the sum- 
mer, and, indeed, from the end of June, he proposes to take up his 
residence in Dresden, in order to finish a new opera and to compose 
certain other works not yet decided upon. It is obvious that the 
young German Emporor would like the distinguished pianist to settle 
in the Fatherland, and perhaps for this purpose he has sent M. Rub- 
instein the rarely-bestowed order, ‘ Pour le merite.”’ 

A curious little concert tour has been arranged by a party, with 
Madame Valleria at its head. It is a coaching tour through Wales, 
where the party will give thirteen, and the Lakes and Yorkshire dis- 
tricts, where they propose to give seventeen concerts. The party will 
comprise Miss Ress, Messrs. Harley, Foli, and Arditi. If the weather 
be fine the experiment promises to be both pleasant and profitable, 
but a spell of wet weather would probably drive the party to the 
nearest railway station. 

The two teachers’ registration bills which have been before the 
select committee of Parliament have, we learn, practically been 
abandoned for this session. The labors of the committee will, how- 
ever, not be thrown away, as the bills, in some form or another, will 
be introduced next session. It has, we believe, been practically set- 
tled to omit the subject of music altogether from the bills, which will 
thus legislate solely as to questions of general education. Music 
may be dealt with in another form, and it is significant that a charter 
has just been applied for in favor of an Incorporated Society of Mu- 
sicians, who, in conjunction with the Society of Professional Musi- 
cians, the Royal Academy, Royal College of Music and other 
institutions, will be able to lay the views of professors of music fairly 
before Parliament and the country. 

The Leeds Festival will take place next year, and it is satisfactory 
to learn that the celebration will be preceded by the publication of a 


Unfortu- | 


Mr. Cellier, by the way, has | 
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| complete history of the Leeds Festival from its beginning in 1858 

down to the present time. This book has been entrusted to and un- 
| dertaken by Mr. Joseph Bennett, in association with Mr. Alderman 
| Spark, of Leeds, who has so long taken a very great interest in the 
| festival. The scope of the book will be judged from the fact that it 
| will extend over two volumes. 


A LITTLE ADDRESS. 


| 
Dae 
S'T’HE director of one of Chicago's musical conservatories asked 
tals me recently if | would say a few words to the graduating class 
of his institution at their annual commencement, which would 
| take place at Central Music Hall in a few days. He added that the 
| addresses on such occasions had been usually more ornamental than 
|useful, and he would be glad if, this year, the graduates, many of 
whom intended to teach, could have some advice that they could 
carry into their work to advantage. 1| told him that the only subject 
that | should care to speak about (simple music) would, | was sure, 
not be popular with them, for one of the things almost sure to seize 
upon a student in his first love for the higher music is contempt for 
that which is simple. Often, in after years, he grows more sensible, 
but at the ages of most in the graduating class | said I thought that 
feeling would be strong. But he thought I was mistaken,—was sure 
they would welcome me heartily,—would appreciate, etc., etc., and | 
finalls consented. They certainly treated me well enough, but I fan- 
cied that it was the large audience who gave the most applause and 
who seemed most interested in my little talk. Here it is. The ideas 
it contains will be much more familiar to the readers of the VisiTrok 
than they were to my listeners on that occasion G. F. R. 


1 shall be glad if I can say something to-night that will induce the 
young people of this graduating class to keep up their interest in the 
simple music through which they have passed, and in people who are 
still in elementary musical states. 

It is a curious fact that while elementary conditions in most things- 
reading, writing, mathematics, ete., are passed through in childhood, 
there are multitudes of grown-up men aul women who are still in ele 
mentary states musically—who prefer a simple waltz to a symphony of 
Beethoven and ‘“ Down upon the Swanee River’’ to a Wagner song. It 
is this anomaly—the eminent theologian, the learned jurist, the success 
ful merchant, and thousands highly cultivated in other matters, prefer- 
ring simple music—that has blinded the eyes of writers on this subject 
They do not seem to realize that many who, perhaps, inherit very little 
musical inclination to begin with, and have given but little attention to 
the subject, may be giants in other things and still remain children in 
musical appreciation. 

It is a self-evident fact that we can not be benefited emotionally by 
music that we do not like, and equally certain that the esthetic nature 
can not be cultivated through music that gives no pleasure. To the 
teacher who seeks the symmetrical growth of the pupil in comprehension 
and appreciation as well as in execution, and to the performer who 
wishes to benefit his listeners musically through the only avenue by 
which they can be reached, viz., enjoyment, these principles are invalu- 
able, and shoyld- constantly influence his acts either as teacher or per- 
former. 

Aside from the mechanical matters of technique through which all 
learners must go, there are two courses which can be adopted in giving 
music to pupils and in playing or singing for the benefit of listeners. 
One way is to select something which you think they ought to like, but 
which they do not like, and say, “ Now keep at that until you appreci- 
ate and like it."’ The other way is to begin with what they enjoy, and 
gradually lead to the higher grades through music that benetits the emo 
tional and esthetic nature at every step. Some learners will never reach 
a high point of a and some listeners will never get beyond 
elementary states, but there is no way to insure to both the benefits that 
music was intended to convey but to give them what is adapted to their 
conditions. 

‘‘But,’’ it may be said, ‘‘we wish to give good music, not trash.’’ So you 
should; but there are two things to be said on that subject: First, there 
is the true and genuine, and the crude, untasteful, and incorrect, at every 
grade, from the simplest to the most difficult. There is as much *‘ trash’ 
at the Wagner grade as at the lowest. Not that Wagner has given us 
trash,-—I hold him to be true and genuine. Second, that which is true 
and genuine on every grade is the ‘‘ good music ’’—the other is the trash, 
be it difficult or simple 

The phrase ‘‘ good music’ is much used to designate music of some 
difficulty, and “ trash”’ is often indiscriminately applied to all simple 
music. This isa grave error which it ought not to be difficult to see. 
What would be thought of the educator who, in a primary school, hear- 
ing a child read “‘A boy went into the garden and saw a bird,”’ should 
say, ‘‘ Why do you give the children such trash as that? Let them have 
Milton and Shakespeare—something worth reading.’’ But such a mis 
take as that is not possible. Everybody knows that the little story is not 
trash—it is only elementary—suited to the state of the child as it would 
be to an older person if he had not learned to readin childhood. Neither 
is correct music, which is founded only on the common chords of tonic, 
dominant, and subdominant, trash, however simple and childlike. Take 
this melody for instance (Mozart's ‘‘O dolce concento’’); perhaps its dis 
tinguished authorship might save it from being called trash, but nothing 
could be more simple. Judged by all the canons of composition it is 
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perfect, and yet it is in music what ‘A boy went into the garden and 
saw a bird” is in literature, and if a person has neglected it in childhood | 
there will be no royal road when he is older. He must pass through that | 


grade if he would go higher. 


The order of progress at any age seems to be, first, music formed on | 


the common chords of tonic dominant and subdominant, in simple 
rhythmic forms. When that has been heard and enjoyed until there is 
a craving for something higher, it may be the chord of the seventh or 
the relative minor that would come next. Then, perhaps, suspensions, 
the diminished seventh, or other kindred harmonies, which would have 
been intolerable at first, may begin to be enjoyed, and so on. 


Some get through these elementary states in appreciation at a very | 


early age, some later, and some never get beyond them. 

May I again bespeak your interest and good will as teachers for sim- 
ple music, and your consideration as performers for listeners who are in 
elementary musical states?—firmly believing that in doing so you will 
not only help the greatest number and do the most good, but will consult 
your own best business interests. 


lI 


TALKS UPON VOCAL METHOD.—No. V. 


BY FREDERIC W. ROOT. 


‘ fc T was said last month that this topic could be taken up at the outset 
of vocal study. This is addressed to adults. 
~~ I think it is a mistake to make children practice vowel sounds 


much. A child gives a pure vowel sound more easily and naturally 


than an impure one. What is needed, is to accustom the ear to | 


correct sounds, not to train the organs to make them. 
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The vowel z is a diphthong, ending witha close sound likec. A 
flexible action of the tongue is required to form it without harshness, 
(see No. 5). 

The vowel a is also diphthongal ; for practice, however, and in order 
|to ** place” the sound nicely it should be learned in its Italian form, 
| without vanish (No. 7). 

I need hardly dwell upon the advantages of opening the throat 
well for open vowels (No. 4). When one sings af with the throat 
nearly closed, the back of the tongue being oval or convex, rather 
than grooved, it indicates that the voice has been forced, usually by 
| carrying registers too high. 
| I venture to say that not one of those two or three altos in vour 

choir, who are expected to sing loudly enough to balance the eight or 
ten sopranos, can produce tones with a grooved tongue ! 

| When Mr. John Curwen, the leader of the Tonic Sol-Fa movement 
|in England, visited my vocal training classes in Chicago some years 
| ago, he made just one request ; that was to hear the alto voices alone. 
| He knew just where to look for the weakest point. 

The average alto isa much better music-reader, buc a much harsher 
| singer thanthe soprano. She is, generally, in urgent need of Prepar- 
| atory Exercise No. 5, on page6 of the “ New Course”, as well as of the 
| regular exercises. 
| Thelips have nothing to doin the formation of ahand a. Neither 
| have they for ¢,; although for that they may be drawn into smiling 
|position. J is like ah-e. Oand oo require a decisive rounding or 
**pucker”’ of the lips. 
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HIS DECORATIONS. 


| 


I have seen little children being made to practice vowels with | 


exaggerated motions of the mouth that simply resulted in spoiling | 


what was naturally good. 
Nature undistorted is usually good enough. 


Gilding the sunbeam and painting the lily are said to do more | 


harm than good. 
In one of my classes there was once a bright, talented young lady, 


who pursued the study of singing with enthusiasm ; but she persisted | 


in pronouncing vowel sounds badly. and while singing words made 
motions of the mouth that were very odd, very unlike those she ex- 
hibited in ordinary speech. 

I at length found out that these pernicious habits had been fastened 


upon her while she was a child in school, by means of special vowel | 


practice, 
Later on attention should be given to perfecting minute shades of 
vowel sound, and for this purpose No. 3, additional, is given. 
Though practice with pure vowel sounds isso radically important, 
the occasions for modifying them are numerous in effective singing. 


exact, 

Likewise, as o and oe are naturally sombre, they are somewhat 
modified when sung in the clear timbre. 

Another point is, the ¢ and eo cannot be made, by the woman's 
voice, with their exact sound above C (third space), without running 
into a bad quality of tone. 






\ARL Streitmann, the German tenor, who is at present singing at 
1, Amberg’s Theater, New York City, is the possessor of four 
ve* decorations of which he is very proud. One of them, the Order 
of the Sun and Lion, conferred by the Shah of Persia, has a history 
| which has a very funny feature about it that might at one time have 
| proved serious to Herr Streitmann. The tenor was singing in 
| Vienna, his native city, at the time, and with considerable success. 
| Like other artists of his class he was the daily recipient of many 
|‘*mash"’ letters, to which he paid not the slightest attention. They 
afforded him amusing reading and nourished the house cat. 

One day, so Streitmann tells the story himself, he received a letter 
| written in a neat feminine hand that caused him to ponder. At first 
|it looked like a huge joke, but there was a vain of sincerity about it 
ithat caused him to read it over twice before throwing it aside. 


| Translated, its purport was this: 


, , - | Carl Streitmann. 
Nearly all vowel sounds are most exact, in the clear timbre, the | 


bright quality, or, ‘ forward tone.’’ When, therefore, the passage | 
sung is of a sombre character, a4, ¢,and other vowels will not be | 


My Dear Sir: I take great interest in your welfare, and heartily desire 
to assist you in realizing your aspirations. Supposing that the possession 
of an order would be agreeable to you I would with pleasure use my 
influence to help you to obtain a decoration. If you have such an end 
in view you would do well by addressing a petition to the Persian 
Embassy in Vienna, and I am sure in a very short time you will receive 
the Order of the Sun and Lion of Persia 

I, however, advise you to send previously to the Shah of Persia some 
of your charming little compositions, with a suitable dedication. 


The rule is, to open such close vowels on high pitches as much as | Well, the long and short of it was Streitmann concluded to do as 
may be necessary to get a good quality of tone. |the writer of the letter advised, and not long afterwards he was 
In fact, all vowel sounds are modified, somewhat, in the high | delighted to get the decoration, which was a gold star studded with 
pitches of the female voice. | diamonds and other precious gems 
The next exercises, Nos. 4, 5, 6, and 7, bear likewise upon vowels,| Now comes the funny part of the story. Before Streitmann had 
mostly regarding the action of the tongue, the principal agent in their | time to fully enjoy his agreeable surprise he got a big official docu- 
formation. | ment from the police authorities commanding him to appear before 
To produce the sound of ¢, the tone must be driven through a thin | the criminal magistrates of Vienna and answer the charge of wear- 
aperture. Now the sound tube of pharynx and mouth can be closed | ing a bogus decoration. Streitmann couldnt explain it. He had 
to form ¢ back in the throat, or forward in the mouth, just behind | applied to the Persian Minister for permission to wear the order and 
the front teeth. | everything appeared straight. Of course there was nothing to do ex- 
There is every advantage to fluency, accuracy, and quality of tone, | cept to obey the summons, and Streitmann appeared in court with his 
in forming ¢, and all close vowels, forward in the mouth by arching | lawyer, only to be confronted by an emissary of the Persian Ministry, 
thetongue. But, if one has acquired the wrong habit, that of making | who frankly stated that, in his opinion, the order was bogus. Then 
the vowel back in the throat, it involves a struggle to let go the throat | it dawned upon the tenor that he might have been the victim of a 
constriction and form the sound forward with the tongue. | practical joke. There appeared no way to get out of the difficulty, 
One feels in doing this as does the school-boy, whose writing master for the emissary said that it was the custom of the Shah to confer 
makes him loosen his cramped, convulsive grasp of the pen and hold | decorations only through his Minister to the country whose citizen he 
it easily with straightened fingers. It seems to him at first as if he desired to honor. Before the investigation could be fully carried out 
could not control the pen at all. the Persian Minister withdrew his complaint, and then it turned out 
Perhaps no fault is more common among untaught singers than | that the writer of the letter was no less than a princess of high degree 
that of giving close vowels a “twangy,” metallic utterance, the tip of | whose husband occupied a big political office and who pulled a stroke 
the tongue being drawn back from the teeth. |oar with the Shah. Nobody ever became any the wiser about the 
Certainly no direction needs to be given to beginners more fre- affair; at any rate Streitmann still has the decoration, and he expects 
quently than this: Keep the tip of the tongue at the lower teeth for | to get another in a very short time. He is going to wear the five of 
all vowel sounds, under all circumstances. | them at his opening performance in the Garden Theater next fall. 
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MYTHICAL HYMNOLOGY. 


or with new and striking points, the story they have to tell is 

inveterate, says the Commercial Gazette. It is the ungrateful 
task of modern investigators to strip history of much of its interest 
by depriving it of many of its most romantic features. The Father 
of his Country appeals much more strongly to ingenuous youth when 
he is depicted as the truthful owner of the “little hatchet,” but we 
believe it is now universally admitted that Dr. Weems was the fabri- 
cator of the story. And in like manner have a score of equally 
pleasant fictions been exposed and discounted of late. : 

The papers have recently contained a discussion of that stirring 
lyric, ‘‘ Hold the Fort.’ On the one hand it has been claimed asa 
true picture of a critical event in Sherman's campaign in Georgia, 
the signal of promised relief having been displayed at divers times 
to the beleaguered garrison. To this it has been answered, and we 
are sorry to say, with much plausibility, that the alleged incidents 
are fabulous, and necessarily so, because impossible. The music and 
moral of the hymn lose nothing by this, but it certainly would be 
more impressive had it a solid foundation of fact. 

The growth of legend around one hymn naturally leads us to a 
mention of a similar efflorescence in other well-known quarters. 
Within a few months past a prominent religious weekly of Cincin- 
nati published a statement that Miss Charlotte Elliott, of England, 
‘a young lady” of gay habits, made a saucy answer to the Rev. Asa 
Malon, when he asked her if she was a Christian and bade her go to 
Christ just as she was. The story continues that the admonition 
struck to her heart, and she was finally impelled to write the noted 
hymn, “‘Justas 1 Am." These reported incidents are made out of 
the whole cloth. The hymn was written about 1833, when its author 
was past forty-four. She had been an invalid and a devout person 
for years previous. It has been said that it signalized release from 
a period of doubt and depression, but the ‘‘ young lady”’ feature is 
the manufacture of some one’s imagination. 

Still more remarkable legends have grown around two of the most 
famous productions of English hymn writers. Augustus Montagu 
Toplady, a zealous Calvinist, and Charles Wesley, an equally zeal- 
ous Armenian, were contemporaries, and bitter theological oppo- 
nents. Yet they were fundamentally closely united in sentiment, as 
Toplady’s ‘‘Rock of Ages" and Wesley's “ Jesus, Lover of My 
Soul,”” abundantly attest. An explanation of the kindred doctrine 
and occasional verbal resemblance of the two lyrics is even now 
traveling through the press, though the slightest acquaintance with 
the facts is sufficient to refute it. It is said that the two writers, hav- 
ing become reconciled after years of controversy, were desirous of 
signalizing the fact, and so each wrote a hymn that should embody 
their common faith. 

As history shows, no such reconciliation took place. Moreover, 
Wesley's hymn was published in 1740, about the time of Toplady’s 
birth. The ‘Rock of Ages’ appeared some thirty years later. 
There is a further legend about the sources of Wesley's inspiration, 
for which, we believe, there is no good proof. It is said that a dove, 
pursued by a hawk, took refuge in his bosom one day, and thus sug- 
gested to his poetic mind the opening lines, 


a" propensity of human narrators to adorn with exaggeration, 


** Jesus, lover of my soul, 
Let me to thy bosom fly.”’ 


A more probable account makes the hymn an expression of gratitude 
for deliverance from a mob. 

We do not suppose that these fictions have grown in all cases from 
intentional falsehood. They have usually started through some mis- 
apprehension of facts, though there is a certain evidence of a desire 
to substantiate theories by facts. In the same way have the apocry- 
phal gospels incrusted with sensational additions the simple narra- 
tives of the four evangelists. Thus the penitent thief, pardoned on 
the cross, was in early life a robber who saved the infant Christ, on 
his way to Egypt with his parents, from the murderous designs of his 
comrades. ‘The devout Cornelius becomes the centurion whose ser- 
vant was healed, and other dramatic incidents are introduced to sat- 
isfy the human disposition to square all accounts, even in this life. 

Compilers of hymn books are responsible for two crimes, which 
would be condemned in any department of secular literature. First, 
they often change the text to suit sectarian ideas, or to gratify per- 
sonal squeamishness. ‘‘ Hymn tinkering" has become a standard 
phrase. To a limited extent it may be justified, if properly acknowl- 
edged, but carried to the usual extent it is often an outrage. The 
second offense is less heinous, but shows culpable carelessness. In 
half a dozen hymn books the same hymns will be ascribed to as 
many different authors, or buried under the subscription ‘‘ Anon.” 

This has contributed to the formation of myth. Thus the Rev. 
Henry Lyte, an English clergyman, wrote the hymn beginning 








‘“‘Jesus, I my cross have taken.”’ It was wrongly ascribed to Sir 
Robert Grant, a man of high social and official position, who was 
the unquestionable author of several hymns. Next, it was trans- 
ferred to a mythical ‘Miss Grant,” and a fiction started, which we 
are glad to say has latterly disappeared. The author, whether Miss 
Grant, or some one else, was turned out of her father's house for 
being religious, In her destitution her faith was triumphant, and 
hence the poem. As said above, the real author was Mr. Lyte. 

There are several hymns which have stories connected with them 
that are both true and interesting. They need to be investigated, 
however, for they belong to a suspicious class. We believe it unde- 
niable that Fawcett’s ‘“‘ Blest be the tie that binds" was written to 
signalize his determination to stay with a country congregation after 
receiving a tempting offer from a prosperous London church. There 
is pretty good authority also for the origin of Dr. Watts’ ** How vain 
are all things here below,” in his being told by the lady whom he 
had long secretly loved that he had spoken too late, since she had 
just engaged herself to another. Still, as we have said, caution is 
necessary even in apparently well-authenticated cases, and the warn- 
ing might be emphasized by a still larger number of illustrations 
than we have adduced. 


WAGNER DIRECTS, 


concert at the Opera House, that the musicians of that city ten- 

dered him a reception of welcome at the Sing-Academie. The 
reception took the form of a complimentary concert, and the mem- 
bers of various orchestras in Berlin had assembled to do honor to 
the great master, with Julius Stern and Herr Thadewalt as the direc- 
tors. A program of unusual excellence was prepared, one of the 
numbers being ‘‘ Eine Faust Ouvertiire."’ This number especially 
was splendidly rendered and was received with well-earned applause. 
At its conclusion Wagner stepped on the stage and greeted Stern 
very heartily, then turning to the gentlemen of the orchestra he said : 
“I thank you, gentlemen, for the pleasure that you have given me in 
the excellent rendition of my work; but that you may have an 
opportunity to judge of my own conception of the mtn pray you 
commence the overture once more and | will direct."" These words 
produced a sensation, and in the audience a somewhat painful strain 
was felt as Stern, with the ease and grace of a man who has had 
experience in the world, took Wagner now by the hand and, bowing 
his compliments, withdrew among the musicians from the public 
gaze. agner then, for the first time in Berlin, assumed the baton, 
and, with a totally strange orchestra and a public also strange to 
him, the overture began under the direction of the composer. The 
same tones are again heard, though not in an exact repetition. There 
seems to be a totally different comprehension of the subject, and 
such new features appear as to make it quite dissimilar from the pre- 
ceding rendition. The musicians at first waver a little under the 
new baton, and appear to feel their way very carefully, but in a few 
moments every indication of the director is followed so closely as if 
there were an electric connection between the baton in the hands of 
the little man and each individual in the orchestra, as he led them 
unerringly through the intricate mazes of that very beautiful compo- 
sition. The audience was astonished. Without rehearsal, without 
preparation, a work had been given an altogether new reading in 
the hearing of and before the eyes of an intelligent llanenatte 
who had so fearlessly accomplished this wonder, extended to the 
wondering Stern his hand and said: ‘It is good sometimes for the 
composer not to sit in the corner.”’ 

To one attending his rehearsals Wagner did not appear to have 
anything in particular about his manner of conducting. The earnest- 
ness of his manner was what conquered. When he came to the 
stand, for instance, and one of the musicians in the orchestra would 
whisper to his neighbor, Wagner would call out as though annoyed 
by the conversation. “I do not like that, gentlemen,’ and not 
another whisper would be heard—all eyes became immediately riv- 
ited on the baton. 

Wagner did not use his baton with much swing in conducting. 
Only in the most important passages would he yield to any noticeable 
movement. The changing /emfi would flow into each other without 
perceptible interruption. There was no sudden jerk, such as some- 
times, with the ordinary conductor, cuts the flow of a piece of music. 
Many bars before the change would take place it was calculated and 
prepared with forethought, and when the transition came, one fem 
was imperceptibly merged into the other. On occasions when he 
dvucted and the work required an extra expression of fire and pas- 
sion, should the action become halting or in any way hesitate, then 


pe was in 1871, when Richard Wagner came to Berlin to direct a 





indeed he would change and his movements would become animated 
and excited. The red pocket handkerchief that usually hung out of 












the tail-pocket would join in the motion and, like a pendulum, would 
swing from side to side, and act as a metronome in marking the 
time. In movements of the highest importance and effect he would 
sing with full voice into the orchestra, as it were, and this was always 
to be taken rather as a token of his approbation than as a guide to 
be followed. His inspiration usually continued to the end, when he 
would exclaim, ‘‘ That was good; that was good!"" When Wagner 
used this expression of satisfaction then he had built an edifice of 
tone, firm and strong. Everything stood out in strong relief, nothing 
small, nothing select, no single style, naught save the one true style 
of music was evoked. No passage, no instrument was prominent, 
coquette-like to attract attention. The individual was present only 
as a part of a whole, but that entirety rose into the clear heavens 
and overshadowed all individuality.—Neue Musiker-Zeitung. 
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THE MUSICIAN’S SOCIAL POSITION IN OLD TIMES. 








Herald remarks: ‘‘In Europe in the last century the musician 

was held to be only a superior order of servant. He was happy 
if he could secure the patronage of some rich nobleman, and this 
accomplished, was content to be addressed as ‘ Er,’ the contemptu- 
ous third person of the Germans, or to perform even menial services, 
when required, This is startlingly shown by advertisements of about 
a hundred years ago, wherein we find calls for footmen who were 
able, on occasion, to sing in concerted music, and valets who could, 
when required, sustain second violin or viola in a string quartet. All 
this false position came from the fact that concerts had not become 
frequent at that time, and the musician could not draw his susten- 
ance directly from public favor. Haydn was treated entirely as a 
menial by the Esterhazys until after he had won popular success in 
London. In early years he was Porpora's bootblack, and it was only 
when he was world-famous that he was able to break the fetters of 
an iron caste, With Mozartthe case was far worse; in the first place, 
he had a far more_sensitive and less servile nature than Haydn, and, 
secondly, his master, the Archbishop of Salzburg, was a much 
greater ‘cad’ than Prince Esterhazy. On one occasion, when Mo- 
zart ventured to demand a slightly better position he was kicked out 
of the room forcibly. Schubert, when teaching at the castle of the 
Esterhazys, was content to associate with the servants on a footing 
of equality. It is only in this century that the status of the musician 
has been socially improved to its proper level. Nor was it Beet- 
hoven who wrought the change. He, to be sure, roundly abused his 
princely patrons even while receiving their favors, and shocked the 
courtier and poet Goethe by pushing in his shirt-sleeves through a 
gathering of noblemen whom he met during one of his rambles; but 
this was a kind of bearishness that pleased them even because of its 
odd flavor, and they looked upon Beethoven as a strange and un- 
couth animal, to be borne with because of his oddity. It was Liszt, 
however, who first thoroughly claimed the standing of a true musi- 
cian, and in a manner worthy of a gentleman, too. When, on his 
return from one of his concert tours, he met the Princess Metternich 
in a salon crowded with nobility, and was asked by her whether he 
had done a good business, he replied severely: ‘I make music, 
madam, not business!’ And in that remark the dignity of the posi- 
tion of the musical artist was first announced to the fashionable 
world.” 


F an article on “‘ The Caste of the Musician"’ the Boston Musica/ 
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“ PARSIFAL” IN BAYREUTH. 








GPF ENRY J. FINK, of New York, writes as follows of the “ Parsi- 
¢fy¥]_ fal” performance at Bayreuth: The Bayreuth performances 


‘435 always begin at four o'clock in the afternoon, and last till | 


about ten, with two one-half-hour intermissions for rest and supper. 
Accordingly, this afternoon at three, a procession of carriages and 
pedestrians lined all the way from the town to the hilltop, where the 
Wagner Theater is situated conspicuously, commanding a fine view 
of mountain scenery. Scores of carriages had to be brought over 
from the neighboring city of Nuremberg for the festival weeks, and 
an express train leaves Bayreuth for Nuremburg after every per- 
formance. 

The question is constantly asked why Wagner chose a small 
country town with such insufficient accommodations for his festivals, 
instead of a capital like Munich or Berlin. The superbness of the 
location partly answers this question, but Wagner had other reasons. 
In a large city there are a thousand counter currents of business and 
pleasure, while at Bayreuth the festival is everything, and the appe- 
tite remains fresh for the musical feast. Twenty years ago Baden- 
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Baden offered Wagner a charming free site for a theater, but he pre- | a soap testimonial or get your picture in the tobacco stores.’ 


ferred Bayreuth because it lay in the domain of his generous patron, 
King Ludwig, and here he could carry out his ideals in every detail. 

As regards the music of “ Parsifal,’’ I have come to the conclusion, 
after hearing it seven times at three festivals, that it is not only the 
most marvelously constructed score in existence, but that in it Wag- 
ner’s ideal union of music, poetry, action, and scenic or pictorial 
effect comes nearer perfect realization than even in “ Siegfried.” 
Never was his imagination more creative than when he penned 
“ Parsifal"’ at the age of sixty-seven, and the song of the flower- 
maidens is still as fresh and spontaneous as that of the sirens in 
“ Tannhauser,”’ and of the Rhinemaidens in the Trilogy. How mar- 
velously the action heightens the power of the music is strikingly 
shown in the scene where the wizard A7ingsor hurls his spear at Par- 
sifal. As it flies through the air the orchestra is hushed except the 
harps, which play a rapid g/issando up through the three octaves. 
In the concert hall this would seem an ordinary trick of virtuosity, 
while here every one is thrilled by the appropriateness of the musi- 
cal accompaniment to the flying spear. 

In one respect this year's performance is better than ever. The 
chimes from the invisible Graislburg have hitherto been disappoint- 
ing; they were too high and not in tune. Now they have a fine 
effect. They are solemn and deep, and carry out in full the inten- 
tions of the composer. The tones are produced by a union of tam- 
tams, piano-strings, and metal bars. 

In the second act there were fears about the flower-girls; there 
were thirty of them, and fifteen who had been selected for their ex- 
ceeding beauty of face and form, had never been on the stage before. 
It will relieve all anxiety at once to say that they were successful. 
Indeed, it would have been strange if they had not been inspired by 
such a handsome, fascinating Parsifal as Van Dyck. He was appro- 
priately youthful in appearance, and his face was a mirror of refined 
emotion. He was in splendid voice, his action was eloquent, and, 
although a Belgian, he enunciated German with perfect distinctness. 
Every tone and gesture-prove him a born opera-singer. He could 
not help going on the stage, although it was against the wishes of 
wealthy parents. 

The cast was uniformly excellent. Scheidemantel, the baritone, 
as Gurnemanz, was quite equal to Reichmann, and Liepe and Grengg 
were good in their respective parts. It was difficult to prevent ap- 
plause, which still is rigorously prohibited at Bayreuth. So the per- 
formance was heard in a silence which made some of the musical 
passages overpowering in theirintensity. Half of the German por- 
tion of the audience were in tears, mercifully concealed by the gloom 
in which the auditorium is kept. This subdued darkness immeasur- 
ably heightened the scenic effects, thrilling in their realistic beauty. 

It is needless to say that the long work was listened to by all with 
something akin to devotion. To those who have heard only the per- 
formance of fragments in a concert-room it was a revelation. 

The strained attitude of attention was most agreeably relieved by 
the intermissions of an hour between acts, when the excited audience 
poured out of the theater into the adjoining gardens and gave expres- 
sion to their pent-up emotions while restoring nature with copious 
draughts of the best beer in Germany. 


THE DRUMMER GOT LOST. 


veers story is that of a diminutive drummer in a local brass 








band, who was in the habit, when out parading with his com- 

rades, of walking by sound and not by sight, owing to his drum 
being so high he was unable to see over it. The band, on Saturday 
afternoons, paraded usually in one direction, but the other day the 
leader thought he would change the route a little, and turned down 
a by street. The drummer, unaware of this movement, kept on his 
accustomed way, drumming as hard as ever he could. By and by, 
after finishing his part, and not hearing the others, he stopped, and, 
pushing his drum aside, he looked to see what was the matter. His 
astonishment may be imagined at finding that he was alone. “ Hae!"’ 
he cried to some bystanders, ‘“‘has ony o' ye seen a band here- 
aboot ?"’—Musical Record. 


In Munich the government has abolished the claque and has for- 
bidden artists to acknowledge applause except on benefit nights or 
first performances. Loud gabble in the audience is prohibited in all 
German theaters, and while the acts are in progress the light is shut 
off from the auditorium and centered on the stage. In Berlin the 
women are not allowed to obstruct the view with bonnets. 

i re 

Pretty Aspirant: ‘What must I do to win fame as an actress?” 
The Dramatist: ‘‘Study hard for about five years, day and night, 
work your way up for five more, and then—" P. A. (breathlessly): 
“And then?’ The Dramatist: ‘‘Andthen you may be asked to sign 
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A NATIVE African choir has arrived in Eng- 
land, and in retaliation the Britons are about 
dispatching a company or two of their vocal- 
ists to the Dark Continent. 


‘<THE GONDOLIERS” has enjoyed a run of 
It is shortly to be with- 
drawn from the boards of the Savoy, in favor 
of ** The Rajah of Chupneepore.” 


nearly two years. 


GEoRGE EL ior characterizes music as love 
in search of a word. We are not sure that 
this distinguished writer is correct about this. 
Words are the lowest forms of expression and 
communication, and both love and music is 


mostly content to do without them. 


A Goon rule recently put in force at the 
Munich Opera House is that artists shall in no 
way acknowledge the applause of the audience 
Now 
when they are killed they stay killed, and do 
not come before the curtain after death, bow- 


either during or at the close of an act. 


ing acknowledgments. 

A SCIENTIST has been experimenting with 
the monkeys at the Zoo, and claims to have 
discovered, and to be able to speak, the lan- 
guage of the Simian nationality. He will 
doubtless carry his researches still further, and 
we expect soon to have all the voices of the 
night made understandable, which will be a 


great relief. 


ANENT the recent Handel Festival in Eng- 
land, it is well known that there are several 
orchestral arrangements of the ‘* Messiah” and 
traditional methods of performing the vocal 
numbers. We are therefore glad to see that 
a proposition has been made for the prepara- 
tion of a ‘‘ variorum”’ edition of the ** Messiah,”’ 
and to determine upon a standard performing 


edition of this favorite oratorio. 





Ir Is not best to judge from appearances only. 
The Huguenots, before the battle of Contras, 
knelt and chanted the 118th Psalm, ‘O give 
thanks unto the Lord, for his mercy endureth 
forever.” Seeing their attitude of supplication 
some courtiers cried: ‘* Behold, the cowards 
are already begging for mercy.”’ ‘‘ No,” an- 
swered an officer who knew their way, ‘‘ you 
may expect a stern fight from those men. They 
are chanting psalms and praying.” 





THE Rev. Mr. Haweiss, an English clergy- 
man, says of his nation that it is not a musical 
one. At the opening meeting of the recent 
Tonic Sol-Fa celebration at St. Paul’s an 
audience of four thousand sang the ‘ Halle- 
lujah Chorus” from the ‘‘ Messiah.”” Whatever 
the English people were under older systems, 
the introduction of key and tone relationship 
in their music teaching has made a marked 
change for the better, as may be seen from the 


incident above mentioned. 


THe Earl of Dysart has raised a young 
cyclone in English musical circles by the 
publication of a letter reflecting somewhat 
severely on English singers. The Earl asserts 
in substance that an adequate rendering can 
not be given to the works of Beethoven and 
Wagner by English singers. To this the Eng- 
lish musicians naturally take exceptions, and 
a lively newspaper war is the result. Mr. 
Southgate, in a late Musical News, places the 
audacious Earl in a horizontal 
other words, ‘‘ lays him out.” 


position—in 





AN AMERICAN, writing from Paris, speaks 
of an organ now attracting attention there 
which has been constructed so as to produce 
quarter tones, at the suggestion of Saint-Saéns, 
who wished to obviate the difference in pitch 
between the wind and stringed instruments of 
an orchestra. Concerts have been given on 
the organ which have greatly interested stu- 
dents, especially those which have disclosed 
the instrument’s adaptability to the perform- 
ance of oriental music, in which fractional tones 
smaller than one semitone are utilized. 


PARI» has just had its first performance of 
‘Israel in Egypt,’’ and this is the manner in 
which the city press speaks of it. 
‘«The oratorio is composed of a suc- 


One journal 
Says: 
cession of double choruses, very wearisome to 
Another 
thanks providence that the seventh century, 
with its formalism and coldness, is over. The 
suggestive hopping of the frogs and / dou- 
donnement des tnsectes calls forth the remark that 
imitation music has much advanced 
Hindel’s days, As the Musical News remarks, 
it is not easy for the French genius to love 
Handel. 


hear, and lasting two mortal hours.” 


since 


THE Ohio musiciat.s have decided by their 
recent vote to have yearly sessions of the 


association, that the state meetings are of more | 





to the larger number of musicians than are the 
national ones, but if the Ohio Music Teachers 
do not turn out any better than they did at the 
recent annual meeting in Cincinnati, where 
more had been done by the musical people of 
the city for their entertainment than at any 
other time or place, the organization might as 
well be dissolved altogether. 


THE following statistics of the recent Handel 
Festival at the Crystal Palace, London, will 
be of interest. The choir consisted of 750 
sopranos, 800 altos, 700 tenors, and 800 basses, 
a total of over 3,000. The band numbered 
114 first violins, 106 seconds, 65 violas, 72 
violoncellos, 61 double basses, 13 flutes, 9 
clarinets, 14 oboes, 12 bassoons, 3 double bas- 
soons, 10 horns, 7 trumpets and cornets, 9 
trombones, 3 tubas, 3 kettle-drums, I grosse- 
caisse, and organ—503 players all told. Of 
course the choir was made up of small choral 
societies from different parts of the kingdom, 
and this, it seems to us, is the right way to 
hold a festival. 

WE regret to record the death of our old 
friend Mr, J. A. Butterfield, which took place 
in Chicago recently. He is best known to the 
public at large by his song ** When you and I 
were young, Maggie,” and his cantatas of 
**Ruth” and “Belshazzar.” Mr, B. was born 
in England, and served during the war as band- 
master in the Union army, He became direc- 
tor of music in the Centennary Church in 
1868, and in 1871 trained the Chicago chorus 
of the Boston Peace Jubilee. He was a 
prolific composer, a good teacher and con- 
ductor, an honest man, and a true and staunch 
friend. 


Dr. F. L. Rirrer, of Vassar College, died 
recently at Antwerp. He was at one time a 
resident of Cincinnati, where he did a good 
musical work, He afterwards lived in New 
York City, where he conducted various musi- 
cal societies. He was made Professor of Mu- 
sic at Vassar in 1867 and held that post until 
his death. Prof. Ritter was the author of sev- 
eral musical works, prominent among which 
are his ‘‘ Music in England” and ‘* Music in 
America.” We regret to say that in the prep- 
aration of this latter work he allowed some 
unfounded prejudices to creep in, doing injus- 
tice to the earlier musicians of America, and 
placing on record an unfair estimate of some 
of his contemporaries. 

Mr. JEROME, whose delightful books are so 
well known, says of life in Munich that bands 
are always heard playing, near at hand or at a 
distance. People dine to a rhythm. ‘‘ We ate 
our soup to slow waltz time, with the result 
that every spoonful was cold before we got it 
up to our mouth. Just as the fish came, the 
band started a quick polka, and the conse- 
quence of that was that we had not time to 
pick out the bones. We gulped down white 


importance to them than are the meetings of | wine to the ‘ Blacksmith’s Galop,’ and if the 
the National Association. There is no doubt tune had lasted much longer we should have 


but that the state meetings are more available | been blind drunk. 


With the advent of our 









steaks the band struck up a selection from 
Wagner. I know of no modern European 
composer so difficult to eat beefsteaks to as 
Wagner. That we did not choke ourselves is 
a miracle, We bolted our cheese to the ballet 
music from ‘Carmen.’ After which we rolled 
about in agonies to all the national airs of 
Europe.” 


WE DESIRE to call the especial attention of 
our readers to the publication, in book-form, 
of Dr. Root’s Autobiography. Much of the 
work has appeared as a serial in the VisIToR, 
but we are sure that many who take our paper 
will still want the ‘‘Auto” in this more conve- 
nient form. The book is entitled ‘* The Story 
of 2 Musical Life,” and has an elegant portrait 
of the writer, his autograph, a list of all his 
publications, and music specimens of some of 
his best known pieces. 

How tired choir singers get of the book of 
anthems which has to be trotted out month 
after month, and even year after year! The 
music in it that is worth singing is worn out 
with use and age, the singers and the people 
are worn out with it also, and the voluntary 
is looked upon as abore, ‘* What old chestnut 
are we going to have this morning?” is the 
common question. Here is where THE MUSICAL 
VISITOR steps in to give relief and pleasure to 
all. It brings a fresh supply of new music 
every month. The effort for good, both upon 
the choir and congregation, has often been 
remarked. 


ANENT Dr. Root’s presence at Silver Lake 
Assembly, N. Y., the Rev. Dr, Spencer, the 
eloquent Secretary of the Board of Extension 
of the M. E. Church, prefaced a late address 
at the Lake with the remark that there was 
upon the Assembly ground a man whose pres- 
ence recalled to his mind some lines in ‘* Mar- 
mion,”’ to the effect that ‘ one blast upon his 
horn was worth ten thousand men.” He said 
that it had been granted to Geo. F. Root to 
add such strength to the Union arms during 
the civil war as Scott had in mind when he 
penned the lines just quoted. He (Dr. Spen- 
cer) had been in the army for four years, and 
knew whereof he spoke when he said that 
during the most trying years of the struggle 
Dr. Root’s songs had been as light in dark 
places, and as renewed inspiration to. disheart- 
ened defenders of our cause. He expressed 
himself as honored to be upon the same 
grounds as the composer of these songs, and 
said that he felt constrained to testify the grati- 
tude and appreciation which he felt and which 
the nation should feel for the singer to whom 
so much was owing. 

DURING a recent visit to Fort Wayne, Ind., 
we were shown over the grand Institution for 
Feeble-minded Children, recently erected in 
that city by the State of Indiana. It is a mag- 
nificent building, and fully furnished and 
equipped for the care and training of its unfor- 
unate inmates now numbering nearly four hun- 
dred, Its superintendent, Mr. John G. Blake, 
is the right man in the right place, and, as all 





such mea should be, thoroughiy musical, pos- 
sessing a fine voice and a knowledge of how to 


use it. Music forms an important element in 


the education and entertainment of the in- | 


mates of the institution. While we were much 
pleased and impressed with all we saw, we 
were especially delighted at being shown an 
old piano, once the property of Mr. Blake's 
mother. It bears the names, as makers, of 
Crewe & Gordon. Mes. Blake died a year or 
so ago, at the age of eighty-five years, The 
piano was given to her when she was seven, 
and very much resembles Mozart’s piano, as 
shown by the encyclopedia illustrations. Mrs. 
Blake was a fine player of the music of her day, 
and often had as delighted listeners such 
friends of the family as Henry Clay, Martin 
Van Buren, Gen. Wm. Henry Harrison, and 
others. On one occasion the whole legislature 
adjourned to hear her play. An Indian at one 
time entered the house while Mrs. B, was at the 
piano. Both player and visitor were a little un- 
decided what to do, but Mrs. Blake kept on 
playing, while the Indian, getting down on 
hands and knees, crawled under the piano, and 
all about it, and over it, unable to unravel its 
mysteries. The beautiful poem on our first 
page was sugyested by this instrument and its 
owner as she one day 


‘Sat at the old piano.’ 


MISLEADING NAMES. 

State associations of music teachers and 
musical people are on the increase, and this 
year quite a goodly number of states were ben- 
efited by meetings for.the entertainment and 
profit of musical people. 


Nearly all of the associations recognize the | 
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I his is no disparagement of our own. The 
effect of such change and separation is always 
good, broadening our views, adding to our 
knowledge and culture, and toning up gen- 
erally both body and mind, and also making 
more dear than ever,as we come back to them, 
the thoughts and things and scenes of our 
daily life. 

It will be a wise move if these facts are 
recognized by our various associations of musi- 
cians, whether state or national. Indeed, we 
believe that the National Association has 
already changed its name to agree with this 
idea. 

These annual meetings should be for all in- 
terested in music, and the name of the associa- 
tion should be one that wil! indicate that it is 


for all and not for a class. 


City Wotes. 


L. Ehrgott attended the meetings of the 
United Singers at Cleveland, and is to takea 
little vacation with his wife at Put-in Bay. 


Mrs. Benj. Guckenberger will receive a lim- 
ited number of voice pupils for the next season 
at her residence on Mitchell avenue. She will 
not resume her connection with the College of 
Music. 


Mr. A. J. Boex sailed for Holland Saturday, 


July 18th, to be gone about six weeks. He 
| goes first to Eindhoven, his native place, and 


fact that the present names of most of them are | 


misleading and to a certain extent detrimental. 

If the organizations were primarily designed 
fir music teachers exclusively, most of them at 
least have long out-grown this limited field, 
and have invited and received as members any 
and all persons interested in music. 

This wider scope is desirable even for the 
music teachers. They are inclined to be nar- 


row andexclusive. From the nature of their 


work they see little of other fields than their | 
| and misery. 


own, and their associations are nearly always 
of a kind. 

Musicians, above all others, really need con- 
tact with people not of their profession, but 
who feel kindly toward it. Valuable hints and 
suggestions are often obtainable from amateurs 
and even from those not far enough advanced 
to deserve that name. 

One of our greatest painters received a hint 
concerning his drawing from a farmer looker- 
on, that, being taken advantage of, made the 
painter famous. Michael Angelo welcomed 
the criticism of the humblest peasant, and he 
acknowledged that he had been much helped 
by the remarks of the rabble as it gazed upon 
a new painting or statue just opened to the 
public. 

It is good to go away from one’s own family 
at times ; to visit other lands, or other parts of 
our own land than those in which we live. 


will probably ‘*do” all of Holland before bis 
return to America. 


Miss Clara Baur gave a student’s recital at 
the Conservatory July 21st, the program of 
which presented an attractive list of high-grade 
music. The summer session of the Conservatory 
is very large, taxing the accommodations of 
the school to its utmost. 


Miss Grace Mayo is out in the wilds of the 
far West, where old-fashioned coaching and 
mule-back riding are the only means of travel, 
unless one wants to “‘ foot it,’’ which latter is a 
little too much of a good thing in that country 
of magnificent distances. 


Our latest reports from Mr. Trevor and fam- 
ily were from Naples and Mt. Vesuvius. The 
smoky mountain and the view from it much 
impressed our travelers, but they were glad to 
get away from ‘‘dirty Naples” and its squalor 


Mr. Bellstedt has at last been prevailed upon 
to publish his celebrated Indian War Dance, 


| and it will soon be before the public. The 


plates have been engraved by The John Church 
Co., and Mr. Farny is at work upona design 
for the title page. It will be issued as a piano 
solo and also for full orchestra. 


The great Wagner Festival at Bayreuth has 
drawn this year more visitors than can be taken 
care of in the little town, or be admitted to the 
theater. There are many Americans there, 
among the names of whom we notice that of 
Miss Helen Sparman, formerly of the College 
of Music of our city, 


There is but little of musical interest to 
chronicle this month. While considerable 
teaching is being done, concerts and recitals 
seem to be entirely suspended for the present. 
Many of the teachers are away, while others 
who would like to be are forced to remain in 
the city to accommodate those who are unable 


' to study except during the summer, 
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Miss Elisabeth Hetlich is spending the sum- 
mer in Cincinnati, and will sing at the Zoo con- 
cert, Friday, August 7th, One of her numbers 
will be ‘A Love Token,” by Edenia, a new 
song just published. 


Sig. Aatonio Mora, brother of Carlo Mora, 
who has been so long in the piano department 
of the John Church Co,, died recently in Eng- 
land. He was director of music at the South 
London Palace for about three and a_ half 
years, A graceful and prolific song writer, he 
composed and arranged the music for the 
Christmas pantomime in 1882, by Robert Reece 
and Alfred Thompson, on the subject of ** The 
Yellow Dwarf,” at Her Majesty’s Theater, Lon- 
don, where he held the baton of chef d’orchestre 
for a short period. The deceased was decorated 
with the Legion of Honor and with the Iron 
Cross of Vienna, and received the highest tes- 
timonials from the Conservatoire of Leipzig. 
Years ago he was with Adelina Patti in Amer- 
ica, the family of the diva being well known by 
his father, Joseph P. Mora. 


The recital given the last of June by the pu- 
pils of Mrs. Guckenberger deserves more than 
a passing notice. A. critical audience was 
present, and the fair singers felt that nothing 
but the best would be accepted from them by 
their teacher and her friends. It was, indeed, 
a most creditable affair for all concerned. The 
program consisted of music of a very high 
grade, and the culture and eminent ability of 
the teacher were shown in its performance. 
Want of space forbids a detailed notice of each 
piece, but the program was as follows: 

David: ‘‘Thou brilliant bird,” from ‘ Pearl of 
Brazil,’’ Miss Zorah E. Wheeler; Helmund: ‘“ Under 
the Linden Tree ;'’ Brahms: Serenade, Miss May Z. 
Morris; Becker: Spring Song, Miss Blanche Root; 
Chopin: Etudes, C-minor and G-flat major, from Op. 
10, piano, Miss Beulah Chambers; R. de Koven: “A 
Winter’s Lullaby,’’ Lavinia R, Laws; Schumann: 
“To my Betrothed,’’ Schubert: ‘The Maiden’s La- 
ment,’’ Miss Lillian Roberts; Schumann: Novelletto, 
D-major, piano, Mr. Max Friihauf; Brahms: “ Wie 
bist du meine Kdénigin,’’ Schnecker: ‘Why art 
Thou cast down, O my soul,” Miss Susie K. Rike; 
Delibes: ‘‘ Maids of Cadiz,’ Miss M. Belle Rogers, 





> 


THE OHIO MUSIC TEACHERS’ 
MEETING. 


The annual meeting of this association was 
held, as is well known, in this city. We had 
reason to expect a large attendance, and the 
President reported from time to time that such 
would be the fact, encouraging us to expect an 
attendance of at least three hundred from out- 
side of the city. Probably no meeting of the 
association was so well cared for by the local 
musicians and musical people of the place in 
which it was held as was this one, and, as it 
turned out, none so poor in results. 

Ihe attendance from outside was very slim 
indeed, We might say that it was a discredit 
to the association, as it was. 

If we inquire into the cause for the small at- 
tendance we must look outside of the city, for 
the local committees worked nobly and did all 
that possibly could be done to make a success 
of the proposed meeting, 

We think the blame rests largely on the of- 
ficers of the association, whose duty it was to 
notify the public press throughout the State, 
and who should also have kept leading music 
teachers everywhere informed, early and often, 
of what was to be. Let the new management 
learn a lesson from the failure of the old. But 
the meetings were successes as far as Cincinnati 
was concerned. No pains or money were spared 
to make everybody welcome and happy, 

The meetings were held in the Odeon and 
Lyceum, of the College of Music, the whole 
institution being thrown open for the use of the 
association by the genial president of the Col- 
lege, Mr, Peter Rudolph Neff, and which was 
beautifully decorated by plants, flags, etc., for 
the occasion. 





The first meeting was held in the Lyceum 
Wednesday morning, and was opened by Presi- 
dent Farnum in an address containing valuable 
suggestions and advice. This address was turned 
over to a committee, consisting of Mr. Glover, 
of Akron, Mr, Sterling, of this city, and Mr. N. 
Coe Stewart, of Cleveland, for report. 

This committee reported at a later meeting 
on the following points: It advised that the 
name of the association should not be changed, 
but that all persons be considered eligible for 
membership who assent to the requirements of 
the constitution. The suggestion that a bureau 
of information be established was considered a 
good one, and a committee was proposed to 
plan the work of such a bureau, and take such 
other steps as may be necessary. 

The third suggestion concerning the making 
of a list of graded teaching pieces was thought 
well of, but was left to the association to select 
some one to do the work after careful delibera- 
tion, We do not think this sort of thing advis- 
able or feasible, and we will discuss it in the 
VistToR later on, 

The annual tirade against the abuse of chil- 
dren’s voices next received consideration, and 
as a preventive the dissemination of right views 
on the subject through al) available channels 
was suggested, and that those having charge 
of the training of children in schools be re- 
quired to pass an examination as to their fit- 
ness to teach. 

The work of advertising and securing mem- 
bers, it was suggested, would naturally fall to 
the bureau of information, so no recommenda- 
tion was offered on this point, 

In response to the sixth suggestion, in regard 
to the deaths of Karl Merz and F. Norman 
Adams, it was advised that J. R. Murray, Jo- 
hannes Wolfram, and A. J. Gantvoort be a com- 
mittee to prepare a suitable memorial resolution 
to be presented at the next annual meeting. 

The meetings each day opened with a con- 
cert. The first concert was to have been given 
by Mr. Sterling, but owing to a severe injury 
to his left hand he was unable to play, but 
presented Miss Geier, a recent graduate of the 
College, who played Buck’s transcription of the 
overture to ‘* Stradella.” 

The morning session closed with a fine piano 
recital in the Odeon by Mr. Geo. Schneider, 
who was assisted by Miss Hetlich, vocalist. 

The afternoon session began with an organ 
solo by Hugh Swanton, of Akron. Mr. S,, 
though not a professional organist, is a mentber 
of the College of Organists, London. He played 
well, though the composition chosen was not of 
much interest, 

Mr. Stewart, as chorus vice-president, sub- 
mitted a report which we shall endeavor to 
discuss in the next VIsIToR. 

The discussions up to this time were quite 
tame, and were none too lively at any time. 
To our mind the discussion of a paper is the 
best part of it. 

After an organ solo by Mr. Huber, of Hamil- 
ton, Mr. D. G. Phair, of Dayton, read a paper 
on the ‘*Material for Church Choirs,” the 
essayist concluding that boy choirs were about 
the right things. To this there was some dis- 
sent, but Mr. Phair, who is an Englishman, 
having had experience with the British boy 
choirs, insisted on his point. The Vistror will 
pay its respects to this subject also a little later 
on, 

Mr. Huber reported on organs and improve- 
ments during the year, Then followed a recital 
by Wilson G. Smith, and E. C. Henninges, of 
Cleveland, pianists, with Miss Sheehan, of 
Hamilton, vocalist. 

The evening was devoted to an informal re- 
ception, which was very enjoyable. Refresh- 
ments were served. Messrs. Andres and Doer- 
ner fairly outdid themselves in two duets, new 
acquaintances were formed, old ones renewed, 
and, on the whole, the evening session was the 
success of the day, 

The second day’s sessions were opened by 





Mr. Phair at the organ, who was followed by 
Prof. Junkerman in a paper on ‘* Music in our 
Schools,” which gave chance for some little 
debate. Then came the report on the presi- 
dent’s address, which we have already con- 
sidered. The morning closed with a concert 
by the Philharmonic Suartet and Miss Roth, 
soprano. Two pieces by local musicians were 
played, ‘‘In Thoughts,” by Mr. Froehlich, and 
a scherzo by Mr. Broekhoven, 

The afternoon was devoted to sight-seeing 

and a ride on the Ohio River by invitation 
of The John Church Co., who chartered the 
steamer Sostona for the occasion. Bellstedt 
furnished the music, and refreshments were 
constantly served to all during the delightful 
trip. 
In the evening a fine concert was given by 
Miss Adele Lewing, pianist, of Hanover, Ger- 
many, Mr. T. J. Sullivan, basso, and Sig. Lino 
Mattioli, cellist, all being artists of the first 
water. 

The third day began with an organ solo by 
Miss Lillian Arkell, of the College of Music, 
after which Mr. John Yoakley, of the theory 
committee, read a report on that subject, Here 
also followed several reports of more or less 
interest, and then came one of the best papers 
of the convention, ‘* Music in the High School,” 
by A. J. Gantvoort, of Piqua. This was well 
discussed, and we hope to print at least part of 
the paper at an early day. 

Miss Minnie Martin, of this city, and Mr. 
Hans Von Schiller, of Columbus, closed the 
session with a short recital, which was much 
enjoyed. Miss Martin also sang a duet with 
Mrs. Katherine Douglas Bronston, which gave 
much pleasure, 

Mr. Geo, A. Andrews, of Oberlin, opened 
the closing session of the convention with an 
organ solo, and Mr. F. E. Royal read an essay 
on **Collateral Study,” a subject deserving the 
attention of every musician. 

The closing concert had the services of the 
well-known Chicago pianist, August Hyllested, 
and Mr. Charles Bemiss, of Cincinnati, basso, 
a fitting close to a series of fine entertainments. 

The election of officers for the coming year 
was as follows: For president, A. J. Gantvoort, 
Piqua; vice-presidents, piano, Mrs. Kneisle, 
Dayton, organ, H. O. Farnum, Springfield, 
voice, W. S. Sterling, Cincinnati, violin, Prof. 
Marsteller, Dayton, chorus, W. L. Blumen- 
schein, Dayton, composition, Wilson G. Smith, 
Cleveland, orchestra, Prof. Mathias, Toledo, 
history of music, Johannes Wolfram, Canton, 
public schools, N, L. Glover, Akron; record- 
ing secretary, Miss Andrews, Dayton; treas- 
urer, Geo. A. Buchanan, Sidney. 





CONCERTS AND CONVENTIONS. 


Gaul’s cantata of “The Holy City” was 
recently given at Holton, Kan., under the 
direction of E. W. Good, with Miss Hattie 
Newell, pianist, 


The advanced pupils of W. H. Pontius, 
Mansfield, Ohio, gave a very enjoyable vocal 
recital at their teacher’s residence last month, 
at which a fine program of high-grade music 
was presented. he festival did not *‘do him 
up” entirely, seemingly. 


Mr. Henry Nast, formerly of this city, now 
of Denver, Col., is meeting with most gratify- 
ing success in his musical work in that far west- 
ern city. Several fine programs have been re- 
ceived by us, which doe the high standard 
of artistic excellence Mr, Nast is impressing 
upon the Denverites, 


The third biennial meeting of the Illinois 
Music Teachers’ Association at Jacksonville 
elected the following officers and committees: 
Dr. H. S. Perkins, Chicago, president; E. H. 
Plowe, Peoria, general vice-president; Fred- 
eric Grant Gleason, Chicago, secretary; J. J. 











Hattstaedt, Chicago, treasurer; executive com- 
mittee, C. H. Whitney, Mrs. S. H. Dana, F. 
Parker, Quincy; program committee, E. de 
Campi, Chicago; E. N. Heinzen, Quincy; 
August Hyllested, Chicago. Next meeting 
will be held in 1892 at Quincy, II. 


Our friend H. B. Roney, choirmaster of 
Grace Church, Chicago, sends us a most in- 
teresting pamphlet describing his boy choir, 
its work, and the fifth annual encampment at 
St. Clair Springs, Mich, The choir now num- 
bers fifty boys and twenty-five men, and its 
good work has earned for it a national reputa- 
tion. 


Most excellent official reports are at hand 
from the Illinois Music Teachers’ Association 
and others. We also have the catalogue of the 
Wesleyan Female College, of Macon, Ga., in 
which institution or brother normal, of North 
Reading days, Mr. J. H. Newman, is musical 
director. Being a normal, Mr, Newman is 
all right. 


The Symphony Club of Chicago is a new 
amateur organization, under the direction of 
Mr. S. E. Jacobsohn, formerly of this city. 
Its objects are the cultivation of orchestral 
music among the highest class of amateurs 
and to render financial aid to indigent young 
persons of pronounced musical ability. Ata 
recent concert a festival march, by H. L. 
Maxey, one of the members, was played with 
great success. 


Mr. E. M. Bowman, the indefatigable, has 
scored another success in his recent student’s 
concert, at which he had the assistance of the 
vocal pupils of Mr. James Sauvage, who will be 
remembered by our Cincinnati musicians. The 
advent of Mr. Bowman into Newark musical 
life has had a marked effect for good, and the 
record of musical events of the year, as re- 
cently reported by a local paper, makes a most 
commendable showing indeed. Now take to 
the woods, Brother Bowman, and send us an- 
other birch- bark letter from thereabouts. 





MUSICAL NOTES AND GOSSIP. 


Miss Aus der Ohe is summering in Germany. 
She is already booked for thirty concerts next 
season. 


The final series of Thomas concerts in New 
York are now being given. The attendance is 
very large. 


Geo. F. Bristow’s cantata, ‘‘ The Great Re- 
public,” will be sung by the New York Euterpe 
Society next season. 


Leybach, the well-known composer and or- 
ganist at the Metropole, Toulon, is dead. He 
was borne in Alsace in 1817, 


Barrington Foots, the English baritone, has 
arrived in America again, and is ‘* doing ”’ the 
watering places on the Atlantic coast profes- 
sionally. 


Teresa Carreno is helping along the interests 
of the American musicians in Europe by play- 
ing their compositions at her highly successful 
concerts. 


Mr. Henry Farmer, a well-known English 
musician, best known in America by his Mass 
in B-flat, died on the 25th ult., at the age of 
seventy-two. 


Newark, N. J., held a big Sangerfest last 
month. A music hall, seating ten thousand 
persons, was built, with space for five thousand 
singers. Between one hundred and two hun- 
dred societies attended. There was a musical 
contest for prizes, the principal one of which 
was a bronze bust of Schubert, which cost 
$2,500, 








Ovid Musin will be accompanied to this 
country next year by Mlle. Juliette Folville, a 
Belgian composer and conductor, who, mean- 
while, will have become Mme. Musin. 


The Brooklyn Choral Society propose to give 
Handel’s ‘* Messiah ’’ next December, at which 
Sir Michael Costa’s instrumentation will be 
used, for the first time in America, it is said, 


Mr. C. C, Case has been elected superintend- 
ent of the Council Bluffs and Omaha Chautau- 
qua Assembly. Of course he retains full charge 
of the music as before, At the Washington 
(D. C.) Assembly Mr. Case had over eight 
hundred persons in the chorus. 


During F, W. Root’s absence from Chicago 
his system of voice instruction will be ably 
represented by Mr. J. H. Kurtz, who has been 
thoroughly innoculated by Mr. Root into the 
peculiarities of the new method, and who is, 
withal, a fine musician, and has the happy and 
not common faculty of imparting to others 
what he knows of the art divine. 


The Emperor of Germany has a kind leaning 
toward musicians and /iterateurs. He has con- 
ferred the Cross of the Order of Merit on 
Rubinstein, has ordered a statue of Wagner to 
be placed in front of the Opera House, Berlin, 
at his own expense, and has ordered an annual 
pension to be paid out of his private purse to 
Hermann Thorn, author of the well-known 
**Hymn to Labor.” 





- _ 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


SILveR LAKE Ass’BLY, WyoMING Co., N.Y., 
July 21, 1891. 

My son, F. W., and I approached our work 
here with a good deal of misgiving. We had 
been applied to for some years to do this Chau- 
tauqua kind of work in various places, but 
thought such circumstances could not be favor- 
able to musical study. 

We knew that simply conducting a chorus 
for the entertainment of the assembly would 
be pleasant and to a certain extent useful, but 
we did not care to do that, so a school was pre- 
pared and we decided to try the experiment. 

As I said, we came here with many misgiv- 
ings—rather thinking our experiment (so far 
as we were concerned) would commence and 
end with this season, but our views on this 
subject are entirely changed. First, we were 
captivated with the place: cottages in a forest, 
the silver light of the electric arc shimmering 
among the leaves at night, and the golden light 
of the sun not only dancing among the leaves 
but upon the waters of the lovely lake by day. 
It is truly named Silver Lake, 

One of the great troubles at our normal insti- 
tute has always been the heat. In the best 
places we have suffered more or less in that 
way, and where these assemblies are on the 
west side of lakes there must be always some of 
that difficulty. But here the westerly air cur- 
rents come over the lake before they enter the 
forest, and so far, when people from outside 
said it was a hot day we did not know it. It is 
true the east wind comes from the land, but that 
never needs cooling. 

We feared the great auditorium and the other 
places in which we were to work would be too 
much out of doors, but that fear was ground- 
less. The places for our work—my elementary 
and harmony classes and the chorus drill and 
Mr. F. W.’s voice and advanced harmony 
classes—prove excellent ; in some respects better 
than that we have ever before had. 

We feared the other exercises, educational 
and entertaining, would take attention from 
our work, and so interrupt us, but we find if 
they can stand us we can stand them. 

Not only that, but when our students are 
not engaged in their own work there are rare 
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and valuable opportunities for improvement 
and enjoyment at all times open to them. 

I have rarely passed such enjoyable and 
useful evenings as when listening here to geo- 
logical and other lectures, and once to a con- 
densation of *‘ Ben Hur,” all with excellent 
illustrations by the stereopticon, and there are 
fine concerts by great artists to come. 

Our school is fair as to size and decidedly 
extra as to quality, most of the men and several 
of the ladies being teachers, and all kept en 
rapport with the genius of the place by a good 
sprinkling of ministers. 

Truly, the Silver Lake Assembly is an excel- 
lent place for a short course of musical work in 
the summer. Geo. F. Roor. 





Musical Hopper. 


Three good-bye-ers—Patti, Bernhardt, and 
Salvini. 





What is the best paper for making kites? 
Fly-paper. 


What word is always pronounced wrong ? 
Why, ‘* wrong,” of course. 


When Mr. Dana increases the salary of any 
of his employees they call it ** the Sun’s raise.” 


Space (boasting): ‘‘ Everything I write, 
goes!”” The editor (sotto voce ‘‘Into the 
waste-basket.” 


Take away my first letter; take away my 
second letter; take away all my letters, and | 
am always the same. Answer—The postman. 


\ ANTED—Situation as son-in-law in a respect 

able family. Blood and breeding no object, 
being already supplied ; capital essential. No objec 
tion to going a short distance into the country 


** What would you do, John, if I got up in 
the middle of the night, as some enthusiasts 
do, to play the violin.” 


**T would get up and 
play the hose,” 


Some ofour older readers may remember the 
teacher who announced the opening of a new 
term of school as follows: 


> R BOYS—Trouble begins Septem ber Lith 
E. A, FAIRCHILD 


How doth the little busy bee 
Improve each shining minute! 
And sometimes, too, he has his fun 
But, friend, don't you begin it.—From Life 


IN *“*Q” FLAT. 
“MOON "' AND “ RIVER 


Can you recall an ode to June, 
Or lines to any river, 

In which you do not meet “ the moon 
And see “ the moonbeams quiver 

I've heard such songs to many a tune, 
But never yet—no, niver— ~ 

Have | escaped that rhyme to “June, 
Or missed that rhyme to “ river 


To Get Rip oF Him.—Miss Kate: ‘1 hope 
you won’t think me inquisitive, but everybody 
is wondering why you married Mr. Brown.” 
Mrs. Brown: ‘* Well, my dear, I don’t mind 
telling you. He was forever calling on me, 
and he became so tiresome that I concluded to 
marry him, You can’t imagine what a change 
it has made inhim. I now have my evenings 
quite at my own disposal.” 


It Dipn’r WorK.—A conductor on the Old 
Colony Road was offered a one-hundred dollar 
bill in payment for a one-dollar ride by a pas- 
senger, who thought he would escape paying 
his fare by the trick. The conductor informed 
him that he would make it right when the train 
reached Boston, A telegram from the conduc- 
tor preceded the arrival of the train, and, when 
the flush passenger accompanied the conductor 
to the ticket-office he found ninety-nine silver 
dollars awaiting him. 
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PRIZE COMPETITION. 

Herr Emil Ring, the general conductor of 
the N. A. Sainger-Bund, sends us the following 
items of interest: 

The music committee for the twenty-seventh 
Sangerfest of the North American Sanger-Bund, 
to be held in Cleveland, Ohio, in 1893, issues, 
in conformity to a resolution adopted by the 
executive board, the following circular for a 
prize competition : 

1. For an effective massed chorus (male 
chorus) with grand orchestral accompaniment, 
in the form of a cantata, ballade, secular orato- 
rium, dramatic scene, or a broadly devised and 
intimately connected series of male choruses. 

2. The use of eventual solo parts (soprano, 
alto, tenor, baritone, or bass) is left wholly to 
the free choice of the composer. 

3. The compositions that are submitted 
must be entirely original, must never have ap- 
peared in print, or have been duplicated by 
any other process. 

4. The composition to be submitted for the 
prize competition must have nothing on its 
first page except a plainly written motto, an 
exact copy of which is to appear upon a sealed 
envelope, in which the name and address of the 
composer is to be enclosed. 

5. The prize for the best composition, that 
is, for that composition which is considered to 
be the best by the votes of the judges, shall be 
one thousand dollars (about four thousand 
marks). 

6. In consideration of this award the execu- 
tive board of the twenty-seventh North Ameri- 
can Singerfest will become the sole owner of 
this prize composition. 

7. All compositions must be submitted in 
complete score, and this plainly written. 

8. The choice of the subject and the mate- 
rial is wholly left to the composer. 

9. The competition is an international one, 
consequently open to the world, but all the 
compositions entered for the competition must 
have a German text, 

10. The time required for the rendition of 
the work must not exceed forty 1ainutes. 

11, The compositions must be in the hands 
of the music committee by the first of February, 
1892. 

12. The prize is to be awarded by three 
prize judges, whose names will be announced 
at the proper time, 

13. The prize fee will be paid to the com- 
poser at the close of the twenty-seventh Sin- 
gerfest of the North American Singer-Bund. 

i4. All the other compositions will be re- 
turned to the respective composers, postage 
paid, and the music committee agrees to make 
no disposition of such compositions whatever. 


VOICE CULTURE FOR MINISTERS 
AND SPEAKERS. 





** Root’s New Course in Voice Culture and 
Singing” is meeting with the highest appre- 
ciation at the School of Masic, which Dr. G. 
F. Root and his son, the author of the book, 
are conducting at the Silver Lake Assembly, 
New York. Rev. W. A. Spencer, D. D., of 
the Board of Church Extension, at one of the 
Sunday services in the great Auditorium gave 
a brilliant address, preceded by a song service 
led by himself. After he had captivated all by 
his effective singing, be said: 

** Sixteen years ago I was an assistant pastor 
at Clark Street Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Chicago, with a chorus of one hundred voices 
under my leadership, and with right to ten 
services a week. Having had chronic catarrh 
since boyhood my voice had two distinct frac- 
tures, one at F and the other at B. Under 
these burdens I went to Mr. F. W. Root for 
private lessons in voice culture. I could, with 





great difficulty, practice at all, and at last was 
compelled to give up my lessons after having 
white ulcers in my throat six or seven Monday 


mornings in succession. Mr. Root told me | 


frankly that I could never hope to sing well, 


but his system would enable me to sing tire- | 


lessly and endure my work more easily. | 
only had twenty or thirty lessons all told. But 


they helped me very greatly. For sixteen years | 


I have averaged an hour of singing or speaking 
for every day of the year, and I now speak six 
to ten times a week and scarcely know what it is 
to be weary or to havea sore throat. For my 
ease and endurance in singing and speaking | 
am indebted to Mr. F. W. Root, in his instruc- 
tion in breathing and proper piacing of my 
voice. I wish every Methodist minister might 
have his help to make voice work a joy and 
luxury rather than a burden.” 


AMERICAN COLLEGE OF 
MUSICIANS. 


The sixth annual examination by the exam- | 
ining board of the American College of Musi- | 


cians was held at the University of New York, 
from June 23d to 27th. The requirements are 
high, but the following candidates will gain 


nie L. Story, Gloucester, Mass., organ. Asso- 
ciate degree: Fannie L. Story, Gloucester, 
Mass., Henry Tockudi, New York, N. L. Wilbur, 
Provideace, R. I., organ; Nellie M. Anderson, 
San Francisco, Cal., Rose W. Greenleaf, Spring- 
field, Mass,, Jennie L. Murkland, Lynn, Mass., 
piano. The annual meeting for the election of 
officers resulted in the selection of the follow- 
ing well-known musicians as examiners for the 
coming year: Piano—Wm. Mason, A. R, Par- 
sons, Fanny Bloomfield-Zeisler, with Wm. D. 
Sherwood and Chas. H. Jarvis, alternates; 
organ—S. P, Warren, S. B. Whitney, G. E. 
Whiting, with Clarence Eddy and A, A. Stan- 
ley, alternates; theory—W., W. Gilchrist, Dud- 
ley Buck, and Thos, Tapper, with E, M, Bow- 
man and F. Grant Gleason, alternates; voice 

Mme, Luisa Cappiani, F. W. Root, and J. H. 
Wheeler, with F. Korbay and Wm. Courtney, 
alternates; public schools—N. Coe Stewart, W. 


F, Heath, and Wm. H. Dana, with J. A. Bat- | 


terfield and F. A. Lyman, alternates ; violin 
S. E. Jacobsohn, G, Dannreuther, and J. H. 
Beck, with G. Pringnitz and A. Waldater, 


alternates, E. M. Bowman, of New York was | 


re-clec'ed for the seventh term as president, 
Clarence Eddy and Geo. E. Whiting, vice- 
presidents, Robt. Bonner, 60 Williams street, 


Providence, R. L, secretary and treasurer, of | 


whom all information concerning the examina- 
tions can be obtained. An important result of 


the meeting this year is the decision of the Col- | 
lege to restrict the granting of honorary degrees | 


entirely to musicians of international reputa- 


tion, and compelling all others who wish to | 


join to pass the prescribed examinations. The 
next examination will be held at Chicago, IIl., 
commencing Tuesday, June 28, 1892. 





THE CHIEF END OF MUSICAL 
EDUCATION. 


W. H, NEAVE, 
The musical sky is so much obscured by the 
pompous arrogance and dicta of pedantry, and 


; . . . = | 
the insincere, rhapsodic vaporings of affecta- | 
tion, that frequent gales of common sense are | 


needed to dispel the dense and suffocating 
clouds thus created, which impede the ad- 
vancement of true musical education, darken 
appreciation, and beget the insincerity of moral 
cowardice in many well-organized, genial peo- 
ple, making them feel ashamed to confess that 
they keenly enjoy melodious music; that they 














prefer musical expression to harmonic form de- 
void of it! 

Life-work is embodied in two main, self- 
respecting obligations: one is cultivated abil- 
ity to support life, the other, to make life 
worth living; the latter is largely achieved 
through attractive accomplishments, which 


| give social value to their possessors. But both 


obligations should be as one and inseparable 
in the application of attainment, making each 
an aid to the other. In this respect a true ed- 
ucation in music, implying, at least, fine per- 
formance and fluent reading of music at first 
sight, is the Alpha and Omega of all practical 
education; for, as the Alphait is the only 
exercise in this life that trains the mental 
faculties to absolute concentration, thus in- 
suring efficiency in all other skillful work 
earnestly undertaken; and as the Omega it 
is chief of social ornaments. 

Primorily, then, ‘*the chief end” of musical 


| education is the promotion of social value in 


the home circle, the church, the concert-room, 


| etc., and not an indiscriminate production of 


quasi-teachers of music, nor of ponderous, 
automatic executants in velocity, as imitation 
artists, ** Music is the affectionate art ;”" hence, 
at the outset and onward, the study and prac- 
tice of it must be made attractive to pupils 


the valuable diploma of the College Fellowship and delectable to all. But the masic that im- 


degree: Sarah C. Very, New York, piano; Fan- | 


practical pedants and their proselytes mostly 
flaunt as ‘* classic” is, at best, only fine har- 
monic form devoid of soul, of no musical 
worth except to students of form in composi- 
tion; and, in composition, harmonic form is 
the product of science only, while melody is 
the offspring of art—of inspiration; just as 
in performance technique is science merely to 
form a channel for the outflow of musical ex- 
pression, and musical expression is the art, the 
eloquence of musical recitation, such as it 
may be—through conception and outflow—of 
any grade betwixt the extremes; from fine, 
impassioned, and symmetrical, down to coarse, 
torpid, and elliptical. 
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BOOKS AND MAGAZINES. 


“ The Story of a Musica! Life,’ an autobiography, 
by Dr. Geo. F. Root. The sees! style of writing 
which Dr. Root has adopted for this book, together 
with the events of musical historical interest, of 
which the good Doctor was a part for fifty years, lifts 
the ‘story "’ far out of the ordinary level of biograph- 
ical works. We know of no other work, except Joe 
Jefferson's, that in any way resembles it either in 
clearness and beauty o ra or interest. Our readers 
are somewhat familiar with the greater part of the 
work, as it has appeared in the Visrror, but it has 
been revised and added to for this more permanent 
form. A most excellent portrait of Dr. Root pref- 
aces the volume, and music specimens of his most 
nt gor pieces close it. In the Appendix isa complete 
ist of Dr. Root’s compositions and books. We most 
warmly advise all musicians to possess themselves of 
a copy of ‘‘ The Story of a Musical Life.’’ 


The July Wide-Awake is a good number for ham- 
mock and veranda reading for old and young, as 
some of the tempting titles show: “A Dreamland 
Lantern,” ‘‘ The Rogue's Path,’’ “ The Anti-Boy Pic- 
nic,’ “ Ye Boston Grasshopper,’’ ‘‘The Wrong Mus- 
cles,’ *‘ Amy Robsart’s Embroidery at Leicester Hos- 
pital,’ ‘‘How Teddy Morris Made the Weather,"’ 
‘My Sea Daisies’’ (natural history article), ‘* Pussy 
in Private Life,’ “ Five Little Peppers Grown Up,” 
“The Chimney Swallow” (anecdotal natural history 
paper), ‘‘Miss Matilda Archambeau Van Dorn,” 
** Marietta’s Good Times,”’ “‘How One Mother is Be- 
ing Brought Up,” “A Midnight Ride,"’ ‘Grim, the 
Corn Thief,’ ‘‘ Guess God won't be Angry wis wees.” 
Wide- Awake is $2.40 a year; 20 cents anumber. A 
specimen (back number) will be sent on receipt of 5 


| cents. D. Lothrop Company, Publishers, Boston. 


The Century for ~~ continues the California sto- 
» 


ries, this time the subject being the thrilling experi- 
ences of the “‘ Donner Party "’ in crossing the Pp ains 
in 1846. A fine portrait of Horace Greeley is the 
frontispiece for July. Mr. Pennel gives a different 
idea of bull-fights than the one commonly held. A 
* Lunar Landseape '’ by Prof. Holden, of Lick Observ- 


| atory, is very interesting and well illustrated. “A 


Day at Laguerre’s"’ is a pretty little story. “‘The 


| Squirrel Inn” continues to grow in interest and 


complexity. So, too, ‘The Faith Doctor.’’ In fact, 


| where all is good it is difficult to specify. The Cen- 
| tury has some able and worthy competitors, but it 


holds its own against them all. 
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The Righteous shall be Glad. 


J, R. MURRAY. 
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To my esteemed friends Prof. and Mrs. R. P. Clark. Cortland, Ohio. 


Sweet the Moments. 


JAS. H. ROBINSON, Cortland, Ohio. 
, Solo. Alto. Moderato. 
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22: THE MUSICAL VISITOR. 


NEW COMPOSITIONS 


— BY — 
WM. H. SHERWOOD. 


We have just issued the following beautiful Piano 
Pieces by this distinguished Pianist, Composer and 
Teacher. Other pieces are in course of preparation, 
notably some Piano Duets, which will shortly ap 
pear. 

PIANO SOLOS, 


Buy a Broom, Op. 14, No. 1, - Price, 40e 


Ethelinda, Op. 14, No. 2, - : 40¢ 

Exhilaration, Op. 14, No. 3, . “  50e 

A Caudle Lecture, Op. 14, No.4. - “ 40¢ 

Christmas Dance, Op. 14, No. 4, “ -40e 
PIANO DUET. 

Christmas Dance, - - - Price, $1.00 


It is a sheer waste of words to speak of the merits 
of Mr. Sherwood and his compositions. Teachers 
ard others will find these pieces of great value. 





PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO,, Cincinnati. 


WAGNER ALBUM. 


A New Collection of Original Compositions, 
By RICHARD WAGNER, 


And choice selections from his works, arranged by 
the Best Masters. 


Edited by J. O. von Prochazka. 


Full sheet music size. Lithograph print. Price 
Ho cts per copy 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO. CINCINNATI, 0. 


aTew Sacred Cantata. 


JACOB and ESAU. 


A CANTATA FOR ADULTS. 


Words by A. J. Foxwell. 
F. Koot, 





Music by Geo. 


In Two Parts—Part 1.—The Promise 
Part 2.—The Fulfillment. 

This cantata requires a Reader in addition to the 
cuorus. Though intended mostly for adults, there 
are parts for the children of the Sunday school. 

It is eminently practical, every number being 
melodious and pleasing, and yet above the ordinary 
cantata in style and treatment. Price 50 ets. 


Published by The JOHN CHURCH C0., Cincinnati 


_PADEREWSKI. 


The Paderewski Concert Albam, a colle 
tion selected from the concert repertoire of the great 
Russian pianoforte virtuoso 


Edited by J. O. v. Prochazka. 


Besides the compositions of Paderewski, this vol 
ume includes compositions by D' Albert, Huber, Bi 
zet, Liszt, Dreyshock, Karganoff. 

Full sheet music size. Lithograph print. 


PRICE 65c. 
Published by The JOHN CHURCH C0., Cincinnati. 


Organ Mosaics 


A Practical Collection of Music for the 


Reed or Pipe Organ, 
Selected and Arranged from 


STANDARD and CLASSIC COMPOSERS. 
By J. R. MURRAY, 
Aathor of “ Murray's Method for the Organ.”’ ‘100 | 
Organ Voluntaries,” etc., ete. Price $1.00. 


Published by The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati | 


| Aba 


A system designed to cultivate the art of analyzing 
‘and criticising, and to assist in the performance 
and understanding of the works of the great 
composers of different epochs. 


By A. J. GOODRICH, 


Author of ‘The Language of Music,” “ The Art of 
Song,’’ “ The Mysteries of Music,"’ etc., ete. 
We have enthusiastic testimonials of the beok from 
the following well-known musicians who endorse 
and use the book in their work. 


EUGEN D'ALBERT, VM. H. SHERWOOD 
CLARENCE EDDY, 7 B. MILLS, 
DUDLEY * “ EMIL LIEBLING, 


. E, SE EBORCK, 
8. G. PRATT, L. G. GOTTSCHALK, 
A. HYLLESTED, D. M. LEVETT 
Endorsed and strongly recommended as a valuable 


| 


work by THE NEW YORK TRIBUNE, PUBLIC | 


OPINION, and all the prominent papers and crit 

ics. 

Elegantly printed from large, new type, on the best 
paper, handsomely bound in cloth. 


Price, S2.co. 
PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO. 
CINCINNATI, O. 


THE 


MISSIONARY TRIOMPTL 


Containing Songs Suitable for 


ALL MISSIONARY WORK, 


By S. M. BROWN & J. M. HUNT. 


This book is the only one of its kind. It has three 
departments: Home Missions, Foreign Missions, 
and Miscellaneous Mission Songs. The words and 
music, mostly new, are helpful and inspiring, and 
it is believed that the ‘‘ Missionary Triumph” will 
be welcomed and used by all interested in Mission 
Work. Price 35 cents. 

PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
Cincinnati, O. 


AN IDEAL EDITION. 


We beg to announce to Teachers, and all who are 
interested in Music, that we have begun the issue of 
a new series of Vocal and Instrumental Com posi 
tions of all grades, under the general title of 


The American Artists’ 
Edition. 


The Lostrumental pieces of this edition are all care 


| fully revised and fingered after the theories of Kul 


lak and Tausig, by 


J. O. v. PROCHAZKA, 


A pupil of these celebrated masters, and a musician 
of twenty-five years’ experience. 

We invite the careful attention of all musicians 
to the clearness of type, quality of paper and general 
mechanical excellence of *‘The American Artists’ 
Edition,”’ these requisites being but too frequently 
overlooked under the very mistaken idea that musi 
cians care but little for the appearance of the music 
they buy. An effort has been made (and we feel 
with success) to have all translations of songs purely 
singable, and none but compositions of an_ artistic 
character have been or will be issued in this Edition 

“The American Artists’ Edition’’ includes not 
only the works of our best American and modern 
Foreign composers, but also the latest and most cor 
rectly fingered and revised editions of the standard 
works of the old masters. 

Particular attention will be given to making an 
edition of the works of Wagner that can be used to 
advantage by students as well as artists. 


4-Hond ALBUM 


A SUPERB COLLECTION OF 


PIANOFORTE DUET CEMS. 


Comptteh, from the works of the Best eegmeens 
Edited by J. O. von PROCHAZKA 


Full sheet music size. Lithograph print. 112 pp. 
Price 65 cts per copy. 
PUBLISHED BY 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO. 


“WE MUST HAVE THEM.’ 


This is what the musical public say 
of our 


cal Anthens. 


has been so -— that we 
rely new col- 


The success of Vol 
have been obliged to ee an entire 
lection, which we have named 


Practical Anthems, Vol. 2. 


This is hot a rehash from other books, mone of 
the music having ever appeared in book 
form before. Each piece has been thoroughly 
tested and approved, before being assigned a place 
in the book. 

Size and style uniform with Vol. I. 


PRICE $1.00. 


208 pages. 


| Published by The JOHN CHURCH 00., Cincinnati 


ON A NEW PLAN! 
SUDDs’ 


Wngan Voluntaries 


—FOR— 


PIPE oF REED ORGAN. 


By W. F. SUDDS. 





In compiling this book the author decided to give 
the “old masters’’ and “old favorites’’ a much 
needed rest, and we have as a result a book of valu- 
able organ pieces entirely new and good as new. 
Purchasers of this book Will not be again earns 
what they already possess in a dozen other publica 
tions. 

Part I includes, chiefly, slow movements, suita- 
ble for Service Preludes and Offertoires. Part Il 
consists of Postludes, Marches, Minuets, Gavottes, 
ete., suitable for concluding Voluntaries, together 
with music of a more festal and secular character. 

Much care has been taken to exclude what is 
known as‘ dry’ music, however scholarly (to which 
the average ‘ongregation seems to listen, when un 
avoidable, as so much punishment), and at the same 
time include nothing but what is sufficiently musi- 
elan-like to interest musically cultured people. It 


| has been pronounced by experienced Organists to be 
the 


Complete Lists of Sheet Music and Masic | 


Books Furnished Free on Application, 
PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH CQO.,, Cincinnati. 


BEST ORCAN BOOK. 
Price, $1.50. 


PUBLISHED BY 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati. 


IOLIN STRINGS unequaled for Durabil- 
ity, for Trueness and for Tone. Will be 


| sent, post free, upon receipt of 15 cents. 


| 
| 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO,, 
Cincinnati, O. 




















AMERICAN ARTISTS” EDITION 


ALBUM VOL. 1 and VOL. 2. 
Edited by J. O. von Prochazka. 
Price 65 cents each. 


We have just published the above fine collections 
of artistic compositions by the old masters and the 
best modern com posers. These books, like our 
** Mosaics’ and ‘* Classics,’’ are printed from large, 


engraved — by the lithograph process. Valua- | 
n 


ble to teachers, professionals, and amateurs. 


Published by The JOHN CHURCE C0., Cincinnati 
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The John Church Co. 


have just received a new supply of the 


FAMOUS " MEYER” Flutes 


FROM HANOVER, GERMANY. 


S| ry’ ‘ 
CATALOGUES 
of SHEET MUSIC and MUSIC BOOKS sent free to 
any address on application. 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati. 


ROOT & SONS MUSIC CO. 


IMPORTERS, PUBLISHERS & DEALERS IN 


SHEET MUSIC AND MUSIC BOOKS 


OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 


N. B.—We are representatives of THE JOHN CHURCH CO. for the Northwest, and 
have at all times a complete stock of their Sheet Music and Book Publications. 


WESTERN FACTORS FOR 


EVERETT PIANOS, 
HARVARD PIANOS. 


WABASH AVE. & ADAMS ST., CHICAGO. 





UNS CELLIEYD mv 
POWER AND SINGING QUALITY OF TONE, 





PRECISION AND DELICACY OF TOUCH, 





AND EVERY QUALITY REQUISITE IN A 





FIRST-CLASS PIANO. 





THE JOHN CHURCH CoO., 


GENERAL 
No. 74 W. Fourth St., 





FACTORS, 


CINCINNATI, O. | 


Recent Music. 


A series of Books containing Classic, Choice, 
and Popular Gems. 


Song Classics: (2 Vols. 


Vol. 1, 47 songs; Vol. 2, 36 songs 


In ordering, state which volume 


Superb books 


Piano Classics: (2 Vols. 
Vol. 1, 44 pieces; Vol. 2, 31 pieces 
In ordering, state which volume 


Classical Pianist: 


2 choice classics. The music is not very 
cult, but will charm an artistic taste 


Popular Song Collection : 
36 songs. Refined popular songs, suitable for 
average voice. 


Classic 4-hand Collection: 


19 pleces Large sheet-music size, printed 
engraved plates 


Choice Sacred Solos for Low Voice: 


For contra)to, baritone, and bass 


Choice Sacred Solos: 


39 songs, for soprano, mezzo-soprano, and tenor 


Price $1.00 each volume. Mailed postpaid. 


CHURCH FESTIVALS 


Church Precentors, Choir Leaders, and Sunday 
school Superintendents are invited to write us of 
their wants for all 


FESTIVAL MUSIC. 


Our full stock of Soloand Chorus Music is adapted 
to satisfy every possible want, and we will take 
pleasure in fully answering all inquiries 

We send, without charge, a detailed catalogue o 
suitable music for every church occasion 

An unequaled stock of Sheet Music and Musi 
Books of every description enables us to cover the 
entire field of Vocal or Instrumental Chure 

The United States mail facilities are so de 
at any one's doo 


Large bo« 


dim 


from 


that we can deliver music 
extra coat. 


Vacation Songs. 


AND COUNTRY 


FOR SEA-SHORE 


COLLECE SONCS. 
New edition, with many new songs 
cloth gilt, $1.00 
COLLECE SONCS FOR CIRLS. 
Handsome title in colors. 120 pages. 
per, $1.00 
JUBILEE AND PLANTATION SONCS. 
An unrivaled collection of “before de war" 
songs, as sung at Hampton and Fisk Universities 
Paper, 0c. 
MINSTREL SONCS. 
Old-time plantation melodies in new dress. Over 
100 wonderfully pathetic songs. Heavy paper 
$1.00; boards, $1.25; cloth gilt, $2.00 
(COLLECE SONCS FOR CUITAR. 
(‘COLLECE SONCS FOR BANJO. 
Paper, $1.00; cloth, $1.50 
2 volumes of College Songs, arranged with brill 
iant, effective accompaniments 
Any book mailed free on receipt of price 
Send postal card for full Catalogue of War, Uni 
| versity, Students’, Barnabee, and Father Kemp and 
Merry-Making Song Books. 


“OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 


C. H. DITSON & CO., J. E. DITSON & 
| 867 Broadway, N. Y 1298 Chestnut St., Phila 


Paper, 50c 


Heavy y pa 
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